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seventies and eighties, as a sequel to Justin McCarthy's Portraits of the 
Sixties ; and Portraits of the Seventies is the result. It scarcely need be 
said that the book is extremely readable. Readableness has always been 
a characteristic of Mr. Russell's writings. But in a volume of not more 
than 120,000 words, he draws no fewer than fifty-five portraits. They 
are of women as well as of men; for while the larger part of Mr. Rus- 
sell's book is devoted to men who later were his contemporaries in 
Parliament when he was of the House of Commons from 1880 to 1895, 
he writes also of bishops and clergymen of the Established Church, of 
dignitaries and priests of the Roman Catholic Church in England, of 
poets and physicians, of the wives of statesmen, and of other women 
who in the seventies and eighties were famous as hostesses. Almost 
necessarily in a comparatively small book carrying so many portraits, 
there is in some of the shorter sketches a flavor of what in the jargon 
of Fleet Street would be described as " mainly about people " stuff. But 
as has been indicated it is the statesmen and politicians of the seventies 
and eighties who receive most detailed attention at Mr. Russell's hands. 
He is generous in the proportion of his book allotted to these men ; and 
from the point of view of a contribution to the literature of English 
politics in the nineteenth century Portraits of the Seventies will always 
have a value for the side-lights thrown on Beaconsfield, Gladstone, 
Sherbrooke, Salisbury, Devonshire, Argyll, Bright, Chamberlain, 
Churchill, and Parnell. There are fifty-two reproductions of photo- 
graphs or portraits, but there is no index. 

E. P. 

The Rise of Rail-Power in War and Conquest, 1833-1914. By 
Edwin A. Pratt. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1916. Pp. xii, 405. $2.50.) 

The latest of Pratt's works on the character and development of 
railway transportation, in presenting an historical survey of the scien- 
tific utilization of the modern railway for purposes of war and con- 
quest, is a very timely book. The tremendous task of all of the European 
belligerents in concentrating unparalleled numbers of troops, in provid- 
ing vast armies with supplies and munitions of well-nigh limitless 
quantity, in maintaining lines of communication of unprecedented length 
and difficulty, in removing from the zones of war hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners and as many wounded men of varying degrees of disa- 
bility, in protecting their systems of transport against the newer weapons 
of this war, particularly against the aggressive manoeuvres of alert air 
fleets, and more especially, the marvellous flexibility of the German war 
machine in maintaining an active resistance and a vigorous offensive on 
a multiple of fronts, have emphasized as never before the fact that 
railway transportation plays as indispensable a role in the successful 
prosecution of modern warfare as it does in the peaceful development 
of modern industrial society. But while The Rise of Rail-Power in 
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War and Conquest is timely, it differs from most of the war books of 
the past three years in at least two important respects: first, it consists 
very largely in a presentation of facts, and not merely in a formulation 
of opinions; and secondly, it makes no attempt to carry the investiga- 
tion beyond the outbreak of the World War in 1914. The purpose of 
the work is to describe in detail the policies and practices in the utiliza- 
tion of rail-power for military purposes that had been developed up to 
that time, to indicate the nature and possibilities of this factor in war- 
fare as it was "imposed upon mankind in 1914, to undergo a develop- 
ment and an application on a wider, more impressive, and more terrible 
scale than the world had ever seen before ". 

The title of Mr. Pratt's book is fairly indicative of its scope and 
character. Its viewpoint is uniformly historical. It emphasizes the 
rise of the various aspects of rail-power, the continuous historic evolu- 
tion of railway transportation for a period of eighty years (1833-1914), 
in all the leading countries of the world and under the stress of all the 
important military combats of modern times, as an instrument of war- 
fare. The earliest proposals for utilizing the railways for military 
purposes were made in Germany in 1833, but 

the American Civil War was practically the beginning of things as 
regards the scientific use of railways for war, and . . . many of the 
problems connected therewith were either started in the United States 
or were actually worked out there, precedents being established and 
examples being set which the rest of the world had simply to follow, 
adapt or perfect. 

Accordingly, considerable space is devoted to a discussion of the use of 
railways in the Civil War. Moreover, in dealing with such special 
problems as the establishment of a distinct military organization for 
railway destruction and restoration, the adjustment of railway control 
between the military and technical (railway) elements, the development 
of special devices for the protection of railways, the utilization of 
armored trains and railway ambulance transport, attention is repeatedly 
directed to the fact that the initial steps in all these matters, and sub- 
stantial progress in some of them, must be traced to our Civil War. 
The development of rail-power is further exemplified by a detailed 
account of the use of railroads in the Franco-Prussian War, the Boer 
War, and the Russo-Japanese War, and special treatment is accorded 
to the employment of "military railways" in various campaigns, and 
to the nature of the German strategical railways. 

As illustrations of the European policy of preparedness for war in 
time of peace, applied to the problem of rail-power, there is presented 
a detailed description of the development and present character of the 
organization of the transportation systems of Germany, France, and 
England, for military purposes. It is interesting to note that Germany's 
campaign for the organization of rail-power dates from the early thir- 
ties, but received especial impetus from the experience of our Civil War 
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and the War of 1870-1871, at which time "the alleged perfection of 
Germany's arrangements ... is merely one of the fictions of history"; 
that the effective application of French effort in this direction followed 
the disastrous results of the Franco-Prussian War; and that the be- 
ginning of England's preparation "was the direct outcome of the con- 
ditions of semi-panic" developed there in 1859 by the prospect of an 
early French invasion. 

Two chapters deal with the building and control of so-called " eco- 
nomic-political-strategical " railways, as a means of conquest, without 
the necessary accompaniment of war. The first describes the develop- 
ment of German strategical railways in Southwest Africa, directly 
as a means of dominating British South Africa, and ultimately for the 
purpose of transforming the whole of Africa into a German-African 
Empire, "possibly more valuable and more brilliant than even the 
Indian Empire ". The second of these chapters describes the German 
designs on Asiatic Turkey, through the instrumentality of the Bagdad 
Railway, "designed to ensure the establishment of a German Middle- 
Asian Empire, bringing under German control the entire region from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, and providing convenient step- 
ping-off places from which an advance might be made on Egypt in the 
one direction and India in the other". These two chapters are among 
the most interesting in the book, but they deal too largely with political 
rather than military matters. They involve primarily questions of Ger- 
man aspiration in the field of Weltpolitik. National motives and national 
ambitions are analyzed and appraised. While the author's conclusions 
are based on authentic data and are not in disagreement with dominant 
opinion at the present time, all of the pertinent evidence will not be- 
come available until the veil is lifted at the end of the World War. 
This task must be left for the future historian. 

The subject-matter of the book, in so far as it is limited to the rise 
of rail-power for direct military purposes, may logically be treated 
from three distinct aspects: the military functions of rail-power; the 
organization essential for effective performance of these functions; and 
the historical development of both the functions and organization of 
rail-power at various times and places since this " new factor " in war- 
fare was recognized. From such an analysis, it is believed, would 
emerge a more distinct picture of the nature and significance of the 
railroad as an element in modern warfare than can be gathered from 
the author's uniform and largely exclusive adoption of the historical 
method. And if it be urged that the author's task was primarily an 
historical one, answer may still be made that a preliminary and distinct 
analysis of the problems of function and organization would make more 
vital and intelligible the exposition of historical development. The 
present treatment is unduly discursive, and in parts fragmentary. While 
the general presentation is comprehensive and accurate, the material is 
insufficiently digested and co-ordinated. As a result, the reader's im- 
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pressions are somewhat blurred; and the book serves more adequately 
as a storehouse of specialized facts in military history than as a finished 
study of the significance of these facts. In gathering this material, how- 
ever, and in subjecting it to partial analysis, Mr. Pratt has rendered a 
valuable service. He has brought together, from a large number and 
variety of sources, primary and secondary, a mass of material that 
throws light upon the past military history of the leading nations, and 
which will serve as a substantial starting-point for the future study of 
a very important aspect of the present world struggle. This book con- 
stitutes the most comprehensive general treatment yet available of the 
rise of rail-power as an instrument of warfare. 

I. Leo Sharfmakt. 

General Botha: the Career and the Man. By Harold Spender. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. 
Pp. 348. $2.50.) 

This is a biography begotten of the war. Useful because the first 
narrative of Botha's career and because written by one who has known 
Botha and his friends for a long time, it is nevertheless not a signifi- 
cant addition to the literature of South African history. Mr. Spender 
has set out to make familiar to the public a man whose services to the 
British Empire deserve fullest appreciation. He has handled a con- 
siderable body of sources, and he has evidently been given opportuni- 
ties to consult with those public men who have had to do with South 
Africa, opportunities that should give his work authority. Yet there 
are indications of hurry and carelessness which impair the value of the 
book. That part of the biography which I have been able to test by 
the sources, the part dealing with the South African War and the events 
immediately following, contains slight inaccuracies and misstatements, 
most of them the result less of a want of knowledge than of pains. 
The worst slip is the confusion of the battle of Diamond Hill with that 
of Berg-en-dal. 

The author is too sketchy. Never economical of words, he wants 
space, nevertheless, to tell us what we would like to know most. Botha's 
schemes of attack, his gift of holding Boer soldiers, each inclined to 
go his own way, to one purpose, and of organizing stubborn retreats — 
such matters he fails to bring into clear relief. The story of Spion 
Kop is so told that we miss essential and characteristic features. Botha's 
most signal victories he owed as much to the stupidity of his adversaries 
as to his own strategy, a fact Mr. Spender blinks. He also fails to 
recognize Botha's mistakes and indiscretions. The reader might sup- 
pose that Botha's military conclusions had never been at fault; he is 
told nothing of Botha's errors in judgment on his European mission 
after the war. 

The latter part of the work seems to be much better. Certainly the 
narrative of events from 1906 to 1914 embodies much not so easily found 



